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REVIEWS 

The Mirrors of Washington, Anonymous. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1921. — xi, 256 pp. 

On the outer cover of this book the publishers print this sentence : 
" The authorship is anonymous. The observer — or is he partici- 
pant? — of Washington politics prefers to cloak his identity." 

The parenthetical question in the above quotation may confidently 
be answered in the negative. A participant might praise his col- 
leagues or he might denounce them, but I know of no instance where 
one politician has discussed the strength and weaknesses of his asso- 
ciates with the dispassion that is here displayed — a dispassion that 
may be compared to the spirit in which a committee of college pro- 
fessors form their judgment of a student who is a candidate for a 
scholarship or prize. From internal evidence I am more than half 
convinced that the author is none other than Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
until recently a member of the board of editors of the New Republic. 
At any rate the author is quite patently " a New Republic sort of 
liberal ' . 

The book consists of fourteen characterizations of prominent 
statesmen who are, or recently have been, guiding the nation's des- 
tinies in domestic and foreign politics. Each sketch is accompanied 
by a halftone from the photograph of the subject and a cartoon by 
Cesare. It is fitting that there should be a cartoon for every photo- 
graph, as each essay is half satirical and half serious. But only in 
two instances does the author permit his satire to become ill-natured — 
that is, in his discussions of Senators Lodge and Johnson. Of the 
former he says: "His [Lodge's] is the parasitic mind that sucks 
sustenance from the brains of others and gives nothing in return " 
(p. 141). In making this and similar unkind remarks about Mr. 
Lodge, the author feels that he has done the Massachusetts senator 
"full and signal justice" (p. 142). While professing no great ad- 
miration for Mr. Lodge, I feel certain that this estimate will not be 
the verdict of history. 

We are told that Hiram Johnson " has no real convictions. He 
does not reason or think deeply. His mentality is slight. He is the 
voice of many ; instinctively he gives tongue to what the many feel ; 
that is all" (p. 188). Not only is this statement a mere half-truth 
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but the author's whole treatment of Johnson is generally vindictive. 
Does not Mr. Lippmann (or whoever the author is) remember that 
Hiram Johnson stood almost alone in the United States Senate in 
his manly protest against the fiasco of this government's semi-inter- 
vention in Russia? The truth is that this author who assumes the 
role of a psychoanalyst, seems to have a queer " complex " of his 
own with respect to Lodge and Johnson. 

However, his discussions of the other twelve statesmen are detached 
and sane. His judgments are certainly not very far wide of the 
mark. Although he sometimes overstrains himself in his effort to be 
clever, his characterizations are generally accurate and frequently 
brilliant. Take as an example the two following gems on the sub- 
ject of Warren Gamaliel Harding: 

The President has the average man's virtues of common sense and 
conscientiousness with rather more than the average man's political 
skill and the average man's industry or lack of industry. His men- 
tality is not lacking; it is undisciplined, especially in its higher 
ranges, by hard effort. There is a certain softness about him men- 
tally. It is not an accident that his favorite companions are the least 
intellectual members of that house of average intelligence, the Senate. 
They remind him of the mental surroundings of Marion (p. 13). 

And again: 

The President's attitude is rather like that of the average man during 
the campaign. If you said to a voter on a Pullman, " Mr. Harding 
is a man of small public experience, not known by any large political 
accomplishment," he would always answer optimistically, " Well, they 
will see to it that he makes good." Asked who " they " were, he was 
always vague and elusive, gods on the mountain perhaps. There is 
an American religion, the average man's faith: it is "them." "They" 
are the fountain of authority (p. 17). 

No better study of the tragedy of Woodrow Wilson and the Peace 
Conference exists than is encompassed in twenty pages of this book. 
The following paragraph is typical: 

History arranged the greatest stage of all time, and on it placed a 
lot of little figures, " pigmy minds " — all save one, and he the nearest 
great, an unworldly person summoned from a cloister, with the vision 
of genius and the practical incapacity of one who has run away from 
life, hating men but loving all mankind, eloquent but inarticulate in 
a large way, incapable of true self-expression in his chosen field of 
political action, so self-centered that he forgot the world's tragedy 
and merged it into his own, making great things little and little things 
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great, one of " life's ironies," the everlasting refutation of the optimistic 
notion that when there is a crisis fate produces a man big enough to 
meet it (p. 26). 

It is safe to predict that the history textbooks of two hundred 
years hence in their brief summaries estimating the character and 
work of these two presidents will be influenced by what this author 
has said of them. And greater praise than this can be given to no 
man who essays to pass final judgment on his contemporaries. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated from the original 
Russian manuscript and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page and Company, 1921. — xiii, 
445 pp. 

Count Witte's Memoirs come to remind a world very much con- 
cerned with the Soviet regime that Russia's problems and difficulties 
antedate the revolution of 1917. Indeed the extraordinary events 
of recent years cannot be explained without reference to Witte's 
economic policy, which, by its rapid introduction of the modern in- 
dustrial system, paved the way for the Social Democrats and the 
Bolshevist wing. His book is, therefore, of great interest, not so 
much perhaps for the new information which it contains as for the 
revelation of his own mentality and the methods of the Russian 
bureaucracy. Quite unconsciously, for he completed his narrative in 
1912 and died in 1915, Witte has provided the piece justificative for 
the sentence ultimately pronounced upon the Romanoffs, for he has 
shown, to the satisfaction of the veriest radical, how hopeless it was 
to expect any genuine or sincere reforms from Nicholas II. 

It may be doubted whether Witte has enhanced his reputation by 
his book, although he wrote it abroad beyond the reach of the Rus- 
sian police. Of his own career and achievements he is justly proud. 
He was not a bureaucrat who made his way through the usual chan- 
nels, but a successful railway official who attracted the attention of 
Alexander III (who is his hero) and was made first minister of 
ways of communication, later minister of finances. In the latter 
capacity he was from 1892 to 1903 the outstanding statesman in 
Russia, extending his activity far beyond the usual limits of the 
office, yet managing to retain it in spite of the endless intrigues of 
his associates, the " profound distaste " of the Emperor, and the 
" particular enmity " of the Empress. He liquidated the Japanese 



